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Soldiers Attack Homeless Camp 


Man survives injuries, 
fears gang will strike again 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


A 1 


gang went hunting 
in Spring Grove vil- 
age for _ 


a homeless man 
to beat up April 
10. When they 
were finished, 

John John¬ 
son needed 18 
stitches in his 
head, and his 
girlfriend was 
in fear for her 
life. The brutal¬ 
ity of the attack 

was shocking in _ 

itself - but even 
more so was the fact that 
three of the four suspects are 
soldiers in the U.S. Army. 

Johnson, 52, says he was 


“This one was 
planned. They had 
the same haircut, 
they had the same 
clothes. They 
went to where 
these people were 
sleeping. When they 
left, they kept their 
headlights off.” 

- Josh Spring 


sleeping under a highway 
overpass at about 3 a.m. when 
four men attacked him. 

“I was awakened by four 
young men telling me to exit 

_ the property,” 

he says. “As I 
was complying 
with them, they 
started beating 
me with pipes 
and bats upside 
the head and up 
and down the 
left side of my 
body.” 

Initial reports 
speculated that 

_ the assailants 

were skinheads. 
But 16 days after the attack 
Cincinnati Police obtained 

See Attack, p. 5 



A woman who asked not to be identified was threatened when a gang attacked John Johnson 
at a homeless camp on Mitchell Avenue. Photo by Jon Hughes/photopresse. 


Tenants Rally, Landlord Arrested 



Rob Goeller, civil rights outreach coordinator, collected 
information from residents about the electricty and water 
outage. Meanwhile, residents made the best of the 
situation by enjoying popsicles as a community. 

Photos by Andrew Haynes. 



Electricity, water restored but crisis isn't over 


By Rob Goeller 

Staff Writer 


D riving down Forest 
Avenue in Avon¬ 
dale, the situation 
became apparent, thanks to 
a banner hung on a wrought- 
iron fence in front of a large 
apartment build¬ 
ing. A message 
scribbled on a 
bed sheet said, 

“Guess what? Our 
Land Lord is at a 
hotel while we 
are w/ no electric 
-Help!” 

The banner was a clear 
sign of distress - over 40 fam¬ 
ilies had survived without 
electricity or gas for an entire 
week. 

“(Landlord Joseph Lentine, 
III) took our money and ran,” 
said Tiffany Hobbes, a moth¬ 
er of five. 

Lentine, who owns three 
apartment buildings in Avon¬ 
dale and lives in one of them, 
collected rent and deposit 
payments from tenants, then 
left his neighbors to suffer the 
consequences of a massive 
back payment owed to Duke 
Energy and Cincinnati Water 


Works. 

Laeid McCowan, 72, said 
she had just gotten out of the 
hospital when she paid Len¬ 
tine $450 for rent plus a $200 
deposit. The very next day, 
April 6, McCowan and her 
neighbors were without elec¬ 
tricity. 


As the week passed, Len¬ 
tine, staying elsewhere, re¬ 
peatedly promised to restore 
energy, according to resi¬ 
dents. But as the promises 
withered away, so did the food 
in residents’ refrigerators. 
While the Legal Aid Society 
of Southwest Ohio took legal 
action against property own¬ 
ers, the Cincinnati Chapter of 
the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored 
people (NAACP) publicized 
the residents’ plight. 

At a press conference, Juan¬ 
ita Adams, first vice president 
of the NAACP compared the 
situation to the aftermath of 


Hurricane Katrina in New Or¬ 
leans. 

“This is a terrible, terrible 
situation,” she said. “We con¬ 
sider this to be a Katrina situ¬ 
ation where we may need to 
bring water and whatever 
else these individuals need in 
order to sustain life.” 

In the meantime, re¬ 
silient tenants contin¬ 
ued to make sacrifices. 
Lake McCowan, 44, kept 
a generator running for 
days. The generator - 
set up in a courtyard 
at the main building at 
Washington and Forest - was 
quite a sight, with extension 
chords reaching into second- 
and third-floor windows, af¬ 
fording tenants the chance 
to cook food in microwave 
ovens. 

“We’ve shared as much as 
we can,” said the Rev. Ken¬ 
neth Simpson, a resident. “It’s 
the only way we can make it. 
We’ve had nothing but each 
other. A lot of people in these 
buildings didn’t know each 
other before all of this.” 

People from around Cin¬ 
cinnati pitched in to provide 

See Tenants, p. 6 


“Guess what? Our Land Lord is at a 
hotel while we are w/ no electric - Help!” 

- a sign made by residents when 
their power was shut off. 
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By The 
Numbers 

$2.50 

The cost of a fancy meal 
in southern India 
(seepage 3). 


16 

The age at which artists 
Halena Cline dropped 
out of school 
(see page 16). 


i 

The number of days Laeid 
McCowan had electricity 
before it went off due to her 
landlord’s non-payment 
(see page 1). 


1922 

The year the last emperor 
of Austria died 
(see page 4). 

40th 

The anniversary this year 
of the Kent State massacre 
(see page 14). 

$5,000 

The size of the bond 
required of a soldier 
charged with an attack 
on a homeless man 
(see page 1). 


2110 

The year in which 
Anne Skove was 
supposed to meet her 
Ascended Master Self 
(see page 9). 


295 

The Bengals’ target 
weight for defensive 
end Carlos Dunlap 
(see page 10). 


12 

The number of hours 
a day laborer works 
to earn $30 
(see page 11). 


First 

David Singleton’s spot 
in the history of 
Canary Award winners 
(see page 6). 



By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


Believing What They Read 

Our April Fools gags were a little more successful than is comfortable. More than two 
weeks after the fact, Channel 9 News (WCPO) called Streetvibes , saying our story about 
the use of waterboarding in the Hamilton County lustice Center had alarmed a local 
bishop, who contacted the American Civil Liberties Union, which contacted Channel 
9. The TV news crew apparently realized the story was a satire only after noticing the 
publication date, April 1. The good news is that readers who thought human rights were 
being violated by Sheriff Simon Leis lr. reacted in outrage. The bad news is that some 
readers imagined that conditions in the United States had actually deteriorated to that 
point. Not yet, friends. Not yet. 

Couldn't Believe What She Heard 

A few readers objected to our satirical report that Cincinnati City Council had passed 
an ordinance requiring homeless people to pull rickshaws. The intention of political 
satire is to make a serious point by means of exaggeration and humor. Others will have 
to decide whether our effort worked. 

There is a difference, of course, between satire and crude jokes that belittle vulner¬ 
able people. Last month the Ohio Chapter of the National Association of Social Work¬ 
ers (NASW) took strong exception to banter on Rover's Morning Glory Morning Show, 
which originates on WMMS (100.7 FM) in Cleveland. Shane French, the host of the 
show, who uses the on-air name of Rover, commented on a lawsuit against movie star 
Steven Seagal, recently sued by an employee who accused him of keeping her as a “sex 
slave.” Rover called Seagal a “hero” and joked about wanting to have sex slaves of his 
own. Someone from NASW called to complain, only to be asked, on the air, if she’d like 
to be Rover’s sex slave. The NASW staffer described the exchange in an e-mail criticizing 
the show. 

“I stated that what the hosts were talking about is called human trafficking and is, in 
fact, illegal,” the staffer wrote. “Toward the end of the exchange, I questioned where the 
respect for women and human beings is. As the hosts talked over me, I heard one of 
them say, ‘Someone needs to tie her down and exploit her.’ ” 

WMMS is owned by Clear Channel Communications, the same company that owns 
WLW (700 AM) in Cincinnati. When the Dayton Human Trafficking Accords heard 
about the incident, it asked Clear Channel for an on-air apology and disciplinary ac¬ 
tion against the DJs. But Brian Dytko, regional manager for Clear Channel, disagreed 
with the complaint. 

“We are in the process of reviewing that edition of the Rover Morning Show and the 
conversation about it in our coverage area,” Dytko wrote. “Based on what I heard of 
the broadcast, I would respectfully disagree with your impression of it. The irreverent 
hosts approached a news story that was widely covered and commented on that day - 
a lawsuit accusing actor Steven Seagal of sexual harassment - with their typical broad 
humor. A caller to the program raised the subject of human trafficking in the context 
of the Seagal lawsuit. Although our hosts expressed their belief that these were in fact 
two separate subjects, they allowed the caller considerable time to express her equally 
strong belief that human trafficking was relevant to the Seagal case.” 

Simply Unbelievable 

Sometimes people in public roles come off sounding ridiculous and offensive without 
even trying to be funny. Thus we have Cincinnati Archbishop Dennis Schnurr warning 
Catholics that press coverage of the Pope’s handling of child sexual abuse by priests has 
been unfair. Schnurr wrote a letter saying Catholics should keep an open mind about 
the allegations. 

“I urge you not to form judgments based on secular press accounts alone,” he wrote. 

Skepticism is important whenever someone reads the news - and all the more so when 
someone reads a letter from a Catholic prelate on his church’s history of covering up 
and enabling the sexual abuse of children. This is all the more true when that prelate 
is archbishop of Cincinnati, an organization convicted of failing to report sex crimes 
against children. That conviction came during the tenure of Schnurr’s predecessor, re¬ 
tired Archbishop Daniel Pilarczyk, who, like the Vatican and Schnurr, made a point of 
criticizing the media before finally - in the face of lawsuits and the arrest of priests - 
admitted that, yes, in fact, the church had covered up child sexual abuse. That is not to 
say that Pope Benedict XVI has done anything wrong; that hasn’t yet been proven. The 
point is that by now one would expect something different from a Catholic archbishop, 
something more edifying than criticism of the press. 

“The Church welcomes honest reporting, even when it is critical of the Church and 
painful,” Schnurr wrote. 

That, however, is a lie. Far from welcoming honest reporting on this scandal, the Catho¬ 
lic Church spent years denying the truth. Schnurr’s letter is a sign that the church is still 
more concerned with its image than with the children in its care. 
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Column 




MINUTES 

with a 

Wide-Eyed World Traveler 

Looking at America from the outside-in 


By Margo Pierce 
Contributing Writer 


A mericans are spoiled. Americans are ar¬ 
rogant. Americans are shortsighted. 
Americans have no sense of what goes on 
in the rest of the word. 

These are statements IVe often heard but never 


fully understood. When there’s an earthquake in 
Haiti, famine in southern Africa or a tsunami in 
Sri Lanka, Americans respond with an outpouring 
of aid. 


OK, so we’re already tuning out the destruc¬ 
tion in Haiti. We were really slow in responding to 
those starving people, but politics was involved. 
And even though one Christian group exploited 
the tsunami devastation to swarm in, thumping 
Bibles during the rebuilding in order to “save” the 
people from Buddhism, that wasn’t every religious 
group. We’ve given - not loaned - billions in aid in¬ 
cluding cash, medical supplies, water, tents, food, 
etc. Doesn’t the genuine concern for the suffering 
of others outweigh that other stuff? 

It wasn’t until I left the cocoon of the United 



Margo Pierce during her travels in Mongolia in 2007 


States at the impressionable age of 40 that I began 
to gain a deeper understanding of the source of 
those “Americanisms.” I didn’t go in search of an¬ 
swers as I would when investigating a story; I mere¬ 
ly observed. 

My first trip was to Mongolia in 2007 with a group 
of professional travelers, regular world travelers 
and one overseas rookie - me. My empty passport 
was all the talk. 

We had three plane changes, crossed the inter¬ 
national dateline and enjoyed approximately 24 
hours of travel (16 of it non-stop from Chicago, Ill., 
to Tokyo) with an overnight in Seoul, South Korea. 

Our reception was hardly that of the average tour¬ 
ist; we were met by a group of locals and escorted 
to the presidential lounge of a Mongolian airline. 
(Our group leader knows the company’s owner). 
We enjoyed tea and other refreshments while our 
bags were collected and taken to waiting cars. Our 
passports were taken and returned - no standing in 
line at customs. Are you hearing “spoiled” yet? I was 
already feeling it. 

Then reality hit - our entourage of sport util¬ 
ity vehicles, cars and passenger large vans zipped 
out of the airport and into Ulaanbaatar, the capital 
of Mongolia. On one side, beautiful, green rolling 
hills; on the other, tents crammed together in vast 
tracts of a makeshift community with livestock and 
children roaming rows of dirt between them. More 
tents squeezed into spaces next to what would be 
$500,000 homes in the United States. Luxury cars 
of every make and model whizzed past people 
carrying huge bundles of firewood on their backs. 
Long, concrete walls lined some sections of road 
with graffiti in a language we didn’t understand and 
pictures of people we didn’t know, until we saw the 
anti-American slogans in English and images we 
knew, such as stars and stripes. 

We stayed in modern apartments with all the 
usual amenities - electricity, hot/cold running wa¬ 
ter, Internet access, trash removal - but the power 
would go off unexpectedly and for varying peri¬ 
ods of time, as would Internet access. Sometimes 
there was no hot water, and some of the trash was 
heaped in piles on the street near a construction 
fence, picked through by dogs until it was shoveled 
by hand into a garbage truck. 

This schizophrenic barrage of images and experi¬ 
ences continued for the duration of the trip. In one 


direction, the roads were so badly damaged it was 
impossible to drive over 5 m.p.h. in another direc¬ 
tion were flat, smooth highways. The Gobi desert 
was a wasteland of tan dirt and rock, and our driv¬ 
ers appeared to navigate by intuition because there 
wasn’t a road or a street sign anywhere. 

We spent a great deal of time driving from place 
to place and observing towns, people and tent clus¬ 
ters of nomadic herders. I was struck by how little 
it took for these people to be happy and how will¬ 
ing they were to open their homes and pantries to 
perfect strangers. But were these just more vague 
generalities based on too little exposure to a new 
culture? Was I making an over-simplified compari¬ 
son with the “spoiled, arrogant, shortsighted, un¬ 
aware” standard? 

To India two years later. On every bridge, over the 
sidewalks were makeshift shelters erected of scrap 
wood and tarps - cars barely missing the structures 
and individuals walking around them. People lay 
on the side of the road or on narrow, concrete me¬ 
dian strips separating high-traffic roads. (I hoped 
they were sleeping, not dead.) Cows roamed every¬ 
where, digging into piles of trash. And this, I was 
told, wasn’t the worst to be seen. 

A quick plane ride south out of the pollution and 
grime and incessant noise, we ventured into areas 
where tourists rarely go - farming communities and 
small towns - and watched our money buy more 
than it ever would in the states (a fancy meal for 
$2.50), and again strangers greeted us with tea and 
a warm welcome wherever we went. 

At our first destination, the generators were 
turned off in the middle of the day - the facility 
didn’t have its own power sources - and we only 
drank bottled water or beverages made with boiled 
water. The restrooms had no hot water, but the cold 
showers felt good because it wasn’t really all that 
cold. We washed our clothes by hand in the sink 
where we brushed our teeth. 

Beggars were everywhere. One stick-of-a-woman 
breastfed a tiny baby as another little one - nothing 
but skin and bones - hung onto her sari. 

“Do not give her money,” we were told. 

How could we turn away from such obvious 
need? And why were the locals so callous? The an¬ 
swer to that is simple: We were using our own frame 
of reference to define others and the situation. 

The pudgy knees and dimpled cheeks of our chil¬ 


dren mean we equate knobby knees with malnutri¬ 
tion and hunger. The piles of clothes in our suitcas¬ 
es taken from closets and drawers full of clothing 
choices means we see dirty and torn fabric as rags. 

I didn’t know anything about that woman. While 
I do not believe she was returning to a well appoint¬ 
ed home and slipping into a silk sari at the end of 
the day, any more than the man in Mongolia haul¬ 
ing a bundle of wood into his tent was hiding a mi¬ 
crowave oven, I had no way of knowing if they were 
happy. 

I see an open pit toilet and think, “Ew!” but some¬ 
one else could see that as a luxury when she is used 
to squatting in an open field with no toilet tissue. 

Material possessions and quality of clothing are 
easy measures for identifying differences - have 
and have-not. Polarizing and separating, sorting is 
what we do instead of looking for commonalities 
and trying to connect. The hardest part was, and is, 
seeing life experience in the relevant context - not 
the one I’m used to. 

When you have less stuff, you don’t have the wor¬ 
ries of keeping it secure and in good working order. 
When you have enough food, water, shelter and ac¬ 
cess to the things that make life possible when oth¬ 
ers don’t even have those fundamentals, it’s pos¬ 
sible to see how you could be happy. 

A standard applied as “one size fits all” diminish¬ 
es what is valuable to a narrow scope and dismisses 
other options. Not all people who look sad are de¬ 
pressed. People who are not visibly chained are not 
always free. 

What traveling outside the United States has 
shown me is that Americans have a whole lot of 
stuff - things, money, issues - and we’re so caught 
up in dealing with all that (maintaining it, acquiring 
more of it, trying to get past it) that it’s difficult to 
see beyond our own pain and priorities. If we con¬ 
tinue to be fixated on our own stuff, we’re going to 
miss out on opportunities to learn, try new things 
and maybe, just maybe, enjoy something else. 

I would like to travel the United States and see 
more of my own country, and I believe going be¬ 
yond my borders will make it possible for me to do 
that - see more - no matter where I go. 

It ain’t all about me, and it ain’t all about you, 
America. It’s about living this life and making the 
most of it. The good part is that you don’t need a 
passport to “get” it. 


Many people work hard to make a difference for the less privileged in the Queen City. 

‘Eight Minutes” is an opportunity to learn who those people are and what motivates them to be a positive influence. 
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Anti-Semite Organizes Precincts 


Bashing Jews and 
selling health products 


* 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

Jk Republican Party activist in Cincinnati says 
ZA Jews were responsible for the Holocaust. 

X AJim Condit Jr. - the star of The Nazi-Zionist 
Connection: The Final Solution to Adolf Hitler - is 
trying to organize precinct committees in counties 
throughout the Tri-State. 

In the 1980s, Condit - who has often run for city 
council and Congress, never winning election - 
was part of the Platform Republican movement, a 
group of anti-abortion activists who unsuccessfully 
sought to take control of the Hamilton County Re¬ 
publican Party. 

His latest effort, Precinct Activists Greater Cin¬ 
cinnati Meetup for 2010, is bi-partisan. An online 
appeal describes the organization’s purpose. 

“The goal ... is to educate and mobilize at least 
500 citizens in Hamilton County and a comparable 
number of individuals in all surrounding counties 
in the Greater Cincinnati area to attend one of the 
major party (Democratic or Republican) county 
precinct organizational meetings circa June 2010,” 
Condit writes.... “Through intelligent participation 
in the precinct system, Americans can restore all 
the true freedoms enumerated under the Constitu¬ 
tion, institute an honest money system and once 
again put America on the path of its true destiny.” 

That might sound innocent enough, but Condit 
has a well-documented history of anti-Semitic dia¬ 
tribes, asserting that Jews and Freemasons run _ 

the financial system and news media. That 
context is useful in weighing his latest effort to “( 
change the United States from the bottom-up, ‘i 
at the precinct level, so that political parties 
can be taken over by “normal” people. 1 

“This meetup is devoted to training normal th< 
Americans how to participate in the precinct 
system in the major party of their choice,” Con¬ 
dit writes.... “Until enough normal Americans 

understand the how and why of the precinct _ 

system, we are not even on the playing field.” 

Fighting Jews and swine flu 

Few would call the playing field on which Condit 
operates “normal.” He operates Real News 24/7, a 
Web site full of bizarre conspiracy theories. His take 
on the Sept. 11, 2001, terrorist attacks, for example, 
has nothing to do with A1 Qaeda. 

“Overwhelming evidence indicates that 9-11 was 
an ‘inside job,’ using remote controlled airplanes 
and controlled demolition bombs in the World 
Trade Towers ... pulled off by traitorous elements 
within the U.S. military that are loyal to the nation 
usurping the name ‘Israel’ and to the worldwide 
Jewish Supremacist/Freemasonic financial net¬ 
work,” Real News 24/7 says. 

If you don’t know about this, it’s not because 
you haven’t been following the news. In fact, your 
ignorance comes from the fact that you have been 
following the news. The journalists are all in on the 
conspiracy, according to Condit. 

“The five big TV networks, every major radio sta¬ 
tion and every big city daily newspaper in the USA 
is now owned or controlled by the top anti-Christ 
Jewish Supremists,” Real News 24/7 says. 

The Federal Reserve, the system for counting 
ballots in elections across the United States and 
even the Roman Catholic Church have all been tak¬ 
en over by the Jews and Freemasons, according to 
Condit. Real News 24/7 says the Vatican was threat¬ 
ened with a nuclear attack in 1958 if it didn’t pick 
a pope chosen by the Jewish-Masonic conspiracy. 
The church hasn’t been right ever since, according 
to Condit; even the Mass has been deliberately ru¬ 
ined. 

It’s not as though Condit sees no good in the 
world, however. He stretches back to 1922. That’s 
when Karl Franz Josef Ludwig Hubert Georg Ma¬ 
ria von Habsburg-Lothringen died. Don’t know 
the name? He was the last emperor of Austria. Real 
News 24/7 has a tribute page to him. 





y? 










A French policewoman inspects walls spray-painted with swastikas and anti-Semitic slogans. REUTERS/ 
Stringer. 


He, too, it seems, fell victim to the grand world 
conspiracy. 

“He reigned as Charles I, Emperor of Austria 
(and, also, Charles IV, King of Hungary) from 1916 
until 1918, when Austria was proclaimed a repub¬ 
lic by the Freemasonic forces in the empire, backed 
by the international Jewish banking houses,” Real 
News 24/7 says. 

Fortunately, there are some things we can do to 


“Overwhelming evidence indicates that 9-11 was an 
Inside job,’ using remote controlled airplanes and 
controlled demolition bombs in the World Trade 
Towers ... pulled off by traitorous elements within 
the U.S. military that are loyal to the nation usurping 
the name Israel’ and to the worldwide Jewish 
Supremacist/Freemasonic financial network.” 

- Real News 24/7, a website owned by Jim Condit, Jr. 


protect ourselves from some of the calumny un¬ 
loosed by the conspirators. In order to help support 
his political machinations - and to keep “normal” 
Americans healthy - Condit urges people to buy a 
mineral concoction. 

“You can also help the precinct strategy - and 
help your family fight infections, viruses, swine flu 
or any other potential plague - by investigating and 
purchasing MMS mineral breakthrough ($20 per 
year per family!) ... Seriously, this may be our only 
hope against a real or contrived plague or pandem¬ 
ic,” Real News 24/7 says. 

'So beyond the pale’ 

Condit describes himself as “an investigative 
journalist in the fields of honest elections, current 
events, history, grassroots strategies, and health, 
whose career now spans over 37 years.” In years 
past, he printed and sold T-shirts. 

Brian Jaffee, executive director of the Jewish 
Community Relations Council (JCRC), says he is 
familiar with Condit’s work. 

“It’s offensive,” Jaffee says. “It repeats a lot of vi¬ 
cious canards and odious lies that have been harm¬ 
ful to Jews and other minorities. The notion of Is¬ 
raeli responsibility for 9 /11 is beyond outrageous.” 

Jaffee says he has been monitoring Condit’s ac¬ 
tivity for years, including radio ads that aired on 
Cincinnati stations during his past congressional 
campaigns. 

“Every couple years he sort of re-emerges,” Jaffee 
says. “His favorite tactic is to use the law to his ad¬ 
vantage. We have free speech in this country, thank 
goodness. But he uses the fair-access law to spread 
this kind of material. Every October and Novem¬ 
ber my phone rings from alarmed members of the 
community, both Jewish and non-Jewish, saying, 
‘Do you know there is this man claiming Jews con¬ 
trol the banking system and media?’ ” 

The Fair Access Law requires TV and radio sta¬ 


tions to accept political ads from candidates in 
elections for federal office - a fact duly noted by 
Real News 24/7. 

“The stations must run the ads in the time blocks 
(i.e. noon to 3 p.m.) specified by the candidate 
(who is subject to the same rules the stations apply 
to business advertisers), and the stations must give 
the candidate the equivalent of the lowest price 
which they have charged a business in that calen- 
_^ dar year,” Condit’s website says. 

Curiously, however, Condit doesn’t explain 
an how the Jewish-Masonic conspiracy that 

id controls the media overlooked such a big 

> loophole. 

n Perhaps the most offensive of Condit’s 
ng anti-Semitic rants is The Nazi-Zionist Con¬ 
nection, a DVD in which he lays out his ar¬ 
gument that Jews perpetrated the Holocaust. 
T. Among other assertions, Condit purports to 

_ prove that Hitler had “Jewish ancestry.” 

Real News 24/7 pitches the DVD as the 
“most controversial of the year.” 

“An attempt has been underway since 1945 by 
the organized worldwide Jewish lobby to replace 
the crucifixion of Christ with the ‘crucifixion’ of 
the Jewish race as purveyed by the Hollywood ver¬ 
sion of the Holocaust,” Condit’s website says. “The 
information on this DVD makes clear that, while 
numerous everyday Jews were rounded up, aban¬ 
doned, and sacrificed by the top Zionist organiza¬ 
tions and rulers who were working in cooperation 
with the Nazis. The series of events known today 
as the ‘Holocaust’ was the product in large part of 
Zionist-Jewish Elite financing and Zionist-Jewish 
Elite scheming. (This is, of course, not to minimize 
the death of even one innocent person who was 
caught in the hellish crossfire known as World War 
II.)” 

That disclaimer does little to soften Jaffee’s as¬ 
sessment. 

“That is so beyond the pale it’s hard to know 
how to respond,” he says. “Unfortunately, there are 
people like Mr. Condit from the radical fringe who 
propagate this nonsense.” 

Advocates and journalists face a difficult choice 
when anti-Semitism or other kinds of racism ap¬ 
pear, according to Jaffee: Expose it, with the risk of 
giving hate speech further publicity; or ignore it, 
with the risk that it will spread unchallenged. 

“Our mission is to protect Jewish security,” Jaffee 
says. “With that in mind, I have to navigate a bal¬ 
ancing act between inadvertently publicizing this 
man and his views, versus letting the community 
know that we are not going to put up with this kind 
of hate speech.” 

The good news is that Condit’s conspiracy theo¬ 
ries, like his past political campaigns, seem to have 
had no measurable success. 

“What I haven’t noticed is any up-tick in nasti¬ 
ness,” Jaffee says. “One hundred percent of the calls 
I’ve gotten have been in opposition to his mes¬ 
sage.” 
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Soldiers Attack Homeless Camp 



Two of the four suspects have been apprehended. Michael Hesson, 24, (L) 
and Riley Feller, 24, (R). 


Continued from page 1 

warrants for three men serving in the 
U.S. Army. 

On April 26, police charged Mi¬ 
chael Hesson, 24, of Norwood with 
felonious assault. His bond was set 
at $5,000. The next day Riley Feller, 
24, stationed at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, was arrested at the base in 
Fort Knox, Ky., pending extradition to 
Hamilton County. 

Military police were looking for 
the other two suspects, who are also 
stationed at Fort Bragg. At Streetvibes 
press time, those two soldiers had not 
been named. 

'Cold and calculated' 

Johnson was attacked a few weeks 
after the city of Cincinnati had 
trimmed trees obscuring a small 
homeless camp on Mitchell Avenue 
near Interstate 75. As a result, the 
handful of people living there were 
exposed to almost constant public 
view during daylight hours. 

What wasn’t well known was that 
people at the camp didn’t sleep in the 
shack that was visible to traffic; they 
slept under an overpass bridging Mill 
Creek. 

The fact that the four attackers 
knew where to find Johnson indicates 
that the assault was pre-meditated, 
according to Josh Spring, executive 
director of the Greater Cincinnati Co¬ 
alition for the Homeless. 

“This one was planned,” he said. 
“They had the same haircut, they had 
the same clothes. They went to where 
these people were sleeping. When 
they left, they kept their headlights 
off.” 

Johnson’s description of the assail¬ 
ants made them sound like skinheads 
- racist thugs whose trademark is a 
shaved head. He said the suspects had 
short haircuts and wore black jackets 
with some kind of metallic insignia. 


“I got a good look at a couple of 
them,” Johnson said. 

But for three of the men accused 
of attacking Johnson, short haircuts 
were the mark of military service. 

The attackers allegedly beat John¬ 
son and chased him up a hill, calling 
him a “bum” and saying, “We don’t 
want you here,” and “Get a job.” The 
assailants threatened a woman stay¬ 
ing with Johnson but didn’t harm her, 
he says. 

Like Spring, Johnson believes the 
attack was pre-meditated. 

“This was not some guys out half¬ 
drunk, having a good time at my ex¬ 
pense,” he says. “These guys were 
cold and calculated. It was planned.” 

Johnson participated in an April 
23 press conference with Spring, who 
said the Homeless Coalition waited 
nearly two weeks to publicize the at¬ 
tack at the request of Cincinnati Police 
investigators. Spring said police asked 
him to keep the as¬ 
sault quiet so the 
suspects wouldn’t 
be alert. Spring 
developed several 
leads, including a 
woman who told 
police that several 
of the assailants 
were U.S. soldiers. 

'They were targeted' 

Cheryl Meadows, director of the 
Cincinnati Human Relations Com¬ 
mission, says the attack on Johnson is 
part of a growing trend. 

“Because of the recent economic 
crisis, we’re beginning to see hate 
crimes that we haven’t seen before,” 
she says. “It is quite a concern that the 
Human Relations Commission wants 
to bring to the forefront.” 

The Rev. Dave Weaver, pastor of 
Nast Trinity United Methodist Church 
in Over-the-Rhine, also says hate 
crimes are on the rise. 


“I’m hearing more and more about 
these kinds of incidents,” he says. 
“There seems to be some escalation. 

Hate of any kind 
cannot be toler¬ 
ated.” 

In the past year 
at least four home¬ 
less people in Cin¬ 
cinnati have been 
assaulted. While 
the motivation be¬ 
hind some of those 
assaults might be unclear, the attack 
on Johnson was plain in its purpose, 
Spring says. 

“This is not just one person beating 
another person,” he says. “They were 
targeted because they were homeless. 
That means they might do it again.” 

Johnson says he lived at the camp 
on Mitchell Avenue for about two 
years and never experienced any dif¬ 
ficulty until April 10. He says he is no 
longer living outdoors. He, too, fears 
the people who attacked will strike 
again. 

“They’re dangerous people and 
could end up killing somebody,” he 
says. “I came through this OK. My 


concern is to get these people off the 
streets.” 

Prior to the attack, the homeless 
camp on Mitchell Avenue had been 
the scene of occasional good deeds. 
Employees of a nearby car dealership 
delivered food there during Thanks¬ 
giving last year. Scott Cowans, a tow- 
truck driver, has also taken food to the 
camp. The attack on Johnson made 
Cowans angry. 

“This is something I’m not going to 
stand for,” he says. “I was homeless 
once because of heavy drugs.” 

Cowans says he plans to organize 
monthly food deliveries from his 
church and wants to make sure no 
one else at the Mitchell Avenue camp 
is attacked. 

“I got hold of my police friends and 
asked them to check the camp and 
make sure everybody is OK,” he says. 

Cowans says many people tend to 
look down on homeless people who 
live outdoors. 

“They call them ‘squatters,’ ” he 
says. “I call them homeless people 
who need help.” 


“They're dangerous people 
and could end up killing 
somebody. I came through 
this OK. My concern is to get 
these people off the streets.” 
- John Johnson 


Letters to the Editor 


‘Hang in There’ 

To the Editor: 

I’m not quite sure why I am writing to you, but I read your paper and I won¬ 
der why some are treated as they are - especially children. It breaks my heart 
knowing kids and young adults, especially, are homeless, are “falling through 
the cracks.” I wish I could reach each and every one of them just to tell them 
that God loves us all and to hang in there with prayer. 

Anthony Eversole 
Cincinnati 

Why Not a Democrat? 

“Dan La Botz runs for U.S. Senate” is great news (issue of March 15-31), but I 
have to wonder about running as a Socialist. I think if he ran as a Democrat, 
he could reach more people and shake things up more. He’d be a long shot 
but at least he’d have a chance. 


Have something on your mind? 
Do you agree or disagree 
with an article? 

Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 


Jim Byrnes 
Hyde Park 
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This is Why the Caged Bird Sings 


Senator Brown honors David Singleton 


By Margo Pierce 

Contributing Writer 

T he image of a caged bird 
hardly seems inspiring: Trap¬ 
ping wildlife and holding it 
hostage is a good thing? When that 
bird is a canary and the confinement 
saves lives, however, the symbolism 
takes on a new meaning. 

David Singleton, executive director 
of the Ohio Justice and Policy Cen¬ 
ter (OJPC), is the first recipient of the 
Canary Award, presented April 24 by 
U.S. Sen. Sherrod Brown (D-Ohio). 
The award is a plaque with the image 
of a canary in a cage. 

“The Canary Award takes its name 
from the century-old practice of 
coalminers taking a canary with them 
into the mines as protection from tox¬ 
ic fumes,” says a statement by OJPC. 
“The symbol is emblematic of the po¬ 
litical philosophy of U.S. Sen. Sherrod 
Brown, who wears a canary pin each 
day instead of more traditional lapel 
pins worn by U.S. senators.” 

Brown, who presented the award at 
the National Underground Railroad 
Freedom Center, praised Singleton’s 
efforts on behalf of those who usually 
don’t have anyone to champion their 
cause - people convicted of a crime. 

Singleton credited the OJPC staff 
and others. 

“It really means a lot to OJPC be¬ 
cause the work of the staff attorneys 
and the advocates there are the reason 
why I get recognized,” he said. “I just 
happen to be the executive director. 
We’re doing cutting-edge work to try 
to make the criminal-justice system 
fair, to try to help people who have 
been in the criminal-justice system 
get on their feet and be productive. I 


am glad that body of work is worthy 
of recognition.” 

Singleton talked about OJPC’s law¬ 
suit against the Ohio Department of 
Corrections and Rehabilitation on be¬ 
half of mentally ill prisoners, released 
with only a two-week dose of medica¬ 
tion and a bus ticket but no housing 
or medical care. That’s a recipe for re¬ 
cidivism, according to Singleton. 

He’s most vocal about the hurdles 
that prevent successful reentry for 
people who have felony convictions. 
Singleton said there are 4JO barriers 
in the state of Ohio that make hous¬ 
ing, education and employment un¬ 
obtainable by someone who wants to 
go straight and stay out of prison. 

“The biggest thing ... is the work 
that we’re doing to change the city of 
Cincinnati’s hiring practices with re¬ 
spect to felony records,” he said. “The 
city needs to make it crystal clear that 
you’re not barred automatically be¬ 
cause of a record.” 

Singleton called on Brown to help 
pass federal legislation that would re¬ 
quire states receiving federal Second 
Chance money to make a concerted 
effort at eliminating barriers that 
keep anyone with felony convictions 
from state jobs. 

Barbara Gould, the OJPC board 
member who nominated Singleton 
for the award, said he is the “perfect” 
first winner and will “set the bar” for 
future recipients. 

“In David’s case, he sees not prob¬ 
lems but challenges, and he has a vi¬ 
sion of a better world, a better time 
of more fair, equitable treatment for 
individuals who oftentimes have not 
had an individual to be a voice for 
them,” Gould said. 



David A. Singleton accepts the Canary Award from U.S. Senator Sherrod 
Brown. Photo by Jon Hughes/photopresse. 


Tenants Rally, Landlord Arrested 


Continued from page 1 

aid. Churches provided food, including hot meals, while plumbers of¬ 
fered to replace missing piping in one of the buildings. 

Lentine was arrested April 8, charged with violating the city’s hous¬ 
ing code. 

On April J6, Hamilton County Common Pleas Judge Andrew West 
appointed an emergency receiver to act as an interim manager of the 
three buildings. 

So the question remains: What hap¬ 
pened at Washington and Forest? And 
the answer: nothing new. 

In fact, it happens all the time. Land¬ 
lords rent apartments in properties fac¬ 
ing foreclosure. Landlords neglect to pay 
utilities on time. Landlords live comfort¬ 
ably while their residents are in moldy, 
infested and dilapidated buildings. While 
the exact situation might differ, the common denominator is that the 
tenants are low-income. 

The nationwide foreclosure crisis hasn’t only affected homeown¬ 
ers. 

“Roughly 40 percent of the families facing eviction as a result of the 
foreclosure crisis were renters in 2008,” according to the National Low 
Income Housing Coalition. 

But ignorance persists. Consider the comments posted on the Cin¬ 
cinnati Enquirefs website. When the Enquirer broke the story about 


the Lentine apartments, it didn’t take long for stereotypes and mis¬ 
understandings to be aired. A small handful of tenants at the Len¬ 
tine properties receive federal Section 8 housing assistance, but some 
readers assumed that all do - and that section 8 pays more than rent. 
One reader wrote, “I can’t believe this! If I’m going to pay for their 
electricity, it better work!” But in fact, taxpayers do not subsidize ten¬ 
ants’ utility bills. 

Problems like those at the Avondale apartments occur daily in 

Cincinnati and throughout the United 
States. While aid has poured in from all 
around the community for the residents 
in this case, they have no guarantees that 
conditions will improve. 

Tenants have had electricity restored. 
A temporary receiver has been appoint¬ 
ed for the properties, but the housing- 
code violations still exist. There are 
fears among tenants that their building 
will be shut down and boarded up. Some speak of moving, but with 
what money? Others want to start a tenant association and manage 
the building themselves, but are the buildings too far gone to be re¬ 
stored? 

Many people are hostile to affordable housing. But instead of vilify¬ 
ing renters for unkempt lawns or poor waste disposal, what works is 
holding landlords accountable when they neglect to pay energy, wa¬ 
ter and waste-disposal bills. 


Problems like those at the Avondale 
apartments occur daily in Cincinnati and 
throughout the United States. While aid has 
poured in from all around the community 
for the residents in this case, they have no 
guarantees that conditions will improve. 


If you like what you read, but don't live in the Cincinnati area, you 
can subscribe to Streetvibes . Call us at 513-421-7803 x 12 to learn 

more about subscribing to Streetvibes . 
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Poverty and Invisibility 

Poverty is more than a state of mind 


In the Bible, Jesus says, “The poor ye have 
always with ye.” 

But, please, we say, not in our faces. 

One of the great advantages the wealthy 
have over the rest of us is that they have no 
need to deal with the rest of us. They can, if 
they choose (and they usually do), stay within 
their gated communities or high in their pent¬ 
houses. And the reason this is such a great ad¬ 
vantage is 
obvious, 
for, in 
general, 
the poor¬ 
er we are, 
the more 
inconve¬ 
nient we are, the messier our lives, the more 
we are fearsome, the more contagious, the 
more to be avoided. 

It can be very troublesome to consider 
the poor, for to consider the poor means to 
consider yourself, your position in the world, 
your defenses, your privilege, the whole ugly 
question of on whose backs was this wealth 
raised, that whole guilt and responsibility 
thing. It’s easier to just build a wall around it, 
declare it someone else’s problem, and keep 
it clear of your mind. 

As Barbara Bush said (she was speaking 
of the war, but it could easily apply to pov¬ 
erty), “Why should we hear about body bags 
and deaths? It’s not relevant. So why should I 
waste my beautiful mind over something like 
this?” 

That’s a line that deserves to be preserved 
alongside “Let them eat cake.” 

It’s as if a mind is like a well-appointed liv¬ 
ing room, fit not for actual living, but only 
for display. You look at a living room like that 
and you see only those things which mark the 
good taste of the owner. There is nothing to 
disturb (or challenge) you, nothing to indi¬ 
cate mess or complication. 

To maintain a mind like this, it helps keep 
your life free of the clutter of the inconve¬ 
nient, fearsome, unbeautiful, possibly conta¬ 
gious poor. To maintain a mind like that, you 
need to shut out half the world. 

We spend a lot of time and effort in shut¬ 
ting out that half of the world. Our cities are 
set up to avoid encountering the poor. We set 



up exclusive communities with protective 
police. We create gated communities to keep 
them out and trailer parks to keep them in. 

And jails, of course. Don’t forget the jails. 

There is a reason why the rich are said to 
have a harder time getting into heaven than 
a camel going through the eye of a needle. 
Because all this “beautiful mind” business is 
fundamentally immoral. 

“Jimmy Brown the Newsboy” is a lovely old 
song, first recorded by the Carter Family and 
later made famous by Mac Wiseman. This is 
how it starts. 

I sell the morning paper, sir, 

My name is Jimmie Brown. 

Everybody knows I am 
the newsboy of this town. 

You can hear me yelling Morning Star 
Selling on the street. 

I got no hat upon my head, 

No shoes upon my feet. 

Vm often cold and hungry, sir 
My shoes are worn and thin 
I wander'bout from place to place 
My daily bread to win. 

It doesn't matter how I look, 

Don't look at me and frown. 

I sell the morning paper, sir. 

My name is Jimmy Brown. 

You can listen to “Jimmy Brown” a few hun¬ 
dred times and enjoy it without bothering to 
read into it what I’m about to. And usually, I 
don’t. But I think the song speaks to some¬ 
thing crucial about the nature of poverty and 
of the psychic wound it imposes. 

I'm often cold and hungry, sir... 

The words of this song are directed to 
someone in particular, someone he addresses 
as “sir.” So we can make the assumption that 
the man the newsboy addresses is of a higher 
social status. I like to imagine that someone 


has stopped to buy a paper just outside a the¬ 
ater or a place of business and that Jimmy 
wants him to hear his story. 

It's a tough story: 

My father died a drunkard sir 
I heard my mother say. 

And I am helping mother, sir 
To journey on her way. 

The man might be busy, but Jimmy Brown 
wants him to hear this story. He might be 
scornful, but Jimmy insists on his dignity. “It 
doesn’t matter how I look,” he tells the man. 
By his persistence, by holding his ground, by 
insisting on his dignity, by being visible, Jim¬ 
my Brown reverses for himself some of the 
impact of the psychic wound of poverty. 

Part of that wound is a sense of disdain, ex¬ 
clusion, invisibility, voicelessness. “Nobody 
knows you when you’re down and out,” say 
the words of another song. To be poor is to 
lose the sense of connectedness to society 
that makes us feel worthwhile. This is not just 
a psychological problem, something to do 
some reality testing with. The disparagement 
and exclusion are real. And if certain devel¬ 
opers and certain politicians get their way, 
the poor will become even more invisible, 
even more voiceless. 

So how should we relate to the poor? 

A neighbor, formerly homeless and now in 
recovery, tells me how he visits the camps of 
the homeless with gifts of food and hygiene 
items. He has not forgotten what it was like, 
nor what he felt, and so he does not look at 
them and frown. He hears their stories. He 
makes it a point to shake hands with them. 

One man told him, “You’re the first person 
I’ve met who would shake my hand.” 

Jimmy Brown does not ask for pity. He asks 
for respect. He asks to be recognized: 

I sell the morning paper, sir. 

My name is Jimmy Brown. 


Michael Henson is author of Ransack, A Small Room with Trouble on My Mind, The Tao of Longing and Crow Call. 
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Greater 
Cincinnati 
Coalition For 
The Homeless 



Streetvibes vendors keep 75% of sales. 

Consider helping Streetvibes with onr publication costs by 
making a tax-deductible donation or by purchasing a subscription. 


Streetvibes is the activist newspaper, advocating justice, building community. Your gift is tax-deductible and will go to producing 
the paper every two weeks. Started in 1997, Streetvibes is distributed by homeless and formerly homeless vendors who 
purchase the paper for 25 cents and sell it for $1, keeping the 75 cent profit. 


Make checks payable 
to “Greater Cincinnati 


Coalition for the Homeless” 

□ $25 

Please return your 


contribution to: 

Name: 

GCCH 


117 E. 12th Street 

Address: 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

E-mail: 


I want to support Streetvibes and the vendors. 

□ $50 □ $100 □ $150 □ Other $ 
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Want more Streetvibes? Check out the STREETVIBES BLOG 

h ttp: / / streetvi bes. word press. com 
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“Feed Me, Seymour, 

Feed Me All Night Long...” 

Savory Stuffed Mushrooms 

Serving Size: 8-12 bellies (fewer if they’re ruthless) 

24 whole fresh stuffing or baby bella mushrooms 

1 tablespoon olive oil 

2 tablespoons minced garlic 
1/8 cup water 

8 ounces sun dried tomatoes chopped into 14 inch pieces 
2 cups fresh spinach 
8 ounce package cream cheese, softened 
1/2 cup grated Parmesan cheese 
1/4 teaspoon onion powder 
1/4 teaspoon ground cayenne pepper 


Photo by Jeni Jenkins. 


By Jeni Jenkins 
Staff Writer 

I t wasn’t until I was an adult that I discovered that I actually liked mush¬ 
rooms. Soon after, I went to a catered event where I was introduced to the 
wonder of spore-bearing fungus jam-packed with goodies. I was pleas¬ 
antly surprised by this newfound love, and I remember repeatedly returning to 
the buffet table to nonchalantly sneak one or two more mushrooms onto my 
plate. 

I concocted this recipe from a combination of other stuffed-mushroom rec¬ 
ipes I have tried over the years. I take this and other variations to weddings, 
birthdays and potlucks and they are always a hit. This recipe combines a few 
staple ingredients from Italian cuisine with an added kick. 


1. Preheat oven to 350 degrees F. 

2. Briefly rinse mushrooms under cold water and thoroughly blot 
dry with a paper towel. 

3. Break off the stems, being careful not to break mushrooms in 
half. 

4. Place mushrooms top-down in glass baking dish. 

5. Use half the stems. Cut off the tough ends and chop finely. 

6. In a skillet, saute stems and garlic in oil over medium-high heat 
for approximately 1 minute. 

7. Add water and sun-dried tomatoes and cook an additional min¬ 
ute. 

8. Carefully add spinach and cook until wilted. Turn off heat and 
let cool. 

9. Stir in softened cream cheese until well blended. 

10. Stir in Parmesan, onion powder and cayenne pepper. 

11. Put contents into a large ziplock bag and zip shut. Using scis¬ 
sors, cut the tip off one bottom corner. 

12. Squeeze 1-2 heaping tablespoons into each mushroom cap. 

13. Bake 15-20 minutes in oven or until the stuffing is lightly 
browned and liquid starts to form under caps. 

14. Voila, feed! 



Artwork By Steven Paul Lansky 


Artwork By Anthony Williams 




“Washing one’s hands of the conflict between the powerful and 
the powerless means to side with the powerful, not to be neutral.” 

--Paulo Freire 
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Fragrant Messages from Fairies 


Mystery for sale at the Psychic Festival 


By Anne Skove 
Contributing Writer 

W ho knew the para¬ 
normal could be so 
darned normal? 

As the person most likely to 
finish “If you can’t say anything 
nice” with “come sit by me,” born 
and bred in Clifton (where chi¬ 
ropractors almost outnumber 
gift shops), and an Aquarius, I 
seemed to be the perfect candi¬ 
date to tour the Psychic Fair. The 
Streetvibes editor couldn’t go due 
to his past life as an agitator of 
psychic clergy. The photographer 
was ejected on sight. So I drove 
my Chevy to Sharonville, Best of 
Joan Jett blaring, my inner Cherry 
Bomb ready for anything. 

But something went horri¬ 
bly wrong. Inside it looked like 
any other convention - large 
halls with rows of table-clothed 
booths, seminars in small beige 
rooms and attendees milling 
about. The exhibitors have a job 
remarkably like mine - sales. 

I blended. The first person I 
saw wore beaded jeans - hers had 
butterflies, mine had flowers. The 
woman whose job it was to help 
entrants don bracelets (the kind 
you get if you’re old enough to 
buy alcohol at an all-ages show) 
was swathed in tie-dye and had 
a Lauperesque (without the day¬ 
glo colors) headwrap/hairdo. She 
said I looked “Awesome!” 

'You don't know?' 

Immediately, the shopping be¬ 
gan. There are many wonderful 
smells in the world. Patchouli is 
not among them. The lavender 
booth, though, smelled fabu¬ 
lous. The proprietor, a younger 
guy with tattooed arms, told me 
about his purple acre in Clinton 
County. I got an “intuitive fairy 
message” - a small glass bottle 
with a cork, full of beautiful 
smells, dried flowers, glitter and a 
tiny scroll tied with thin ribbon. 

One booth reminded me of 
my cousin’s import business. 
Barak (not to be confused with 
“Barack” or “Borat”) and I dis¬ 
cussed the import business and 
how conservative (yet friendly) 


Cincinnati is. He said, “Ciao!” as 
I left, something I have not heard 
since the days when I worked 
with Alessandro. 

People in colorful witch hats, 
possible belly dancers, and a 
woman in a tiara pushing a tod¬ 
dler in a stroller strolled the 
aisles. The scene was shockingly 
similar to shopping at CVS. 

“O mighty Isis!” Buddha, Na¬ 
tive Americans, Mayans and an¬ 
cient Druids are in. Absent are 
other old-time religions - Greeks, 
Romans, the fairies of Slavic folk¬ 
lore. (Here come the letters from 
neo-Delphic oracles...) Note to 
self: ask anthropologist and reli¬ 
gious studies friends why some 
religions are co-opted by New 
Agers while others wither in ob¬ 
scurity. 

I reached into my pocket and 
found a message from a Chinese 
restaurant in my past. I pulled it 
out: “Experience is the mama of 
Science.” B-side: “La experien- 
cia es la mama de la Ciencia.” 
(Whatever happened to “learn 
Chinese?”) There was at least as 
much science here as in a Texas 
textbook. Some vendors tried 
- CranialSacral Therapy had a 
poster of anatomical drawings. I 
asked about the technique. She 
explained, “It’s like reiki!” The 
only thing I knew about reiki was 
that some nuns were told not to 
do it anymore. She looked at me 
like I was an utter noob: “You 
don’t know what reiki is?” 

Here’s what not to say to Edgar 
Cayce enthusiasts: “Didn’t he get 
run out of town?” Makes them 
livid. He blamed Pat Robertson 
and told me someone had been 
telling me “Bald-faced LIES!!!” 
I didn’t mention that my mom 
used to eat four almonds a day, 
just in Cayce, or that Virginia 
Beach, where Cayce central oper¬ 
ates down the road from Regent 
University, is the California of 
Virginia. 

The place was rife with Ghost- 
buster-type entrepreneurs. Para¬ 
normal Investigations of North¬ 
ern Kentucky should win a prize 
for best acronym. I showed a 
picture of a house with a ghostly 
reputation to a woman at a dif¬ 
ferent table. She sensed that it 




Smells pretty and says mysterious stuff. Photo by Anne Skove. 


had been “visited” but was not 
currently haunted. Perhaps the 
“For Rent” sign in the window 
was her clue. My psychic friend, 
Blanchard, told me the place “had 
some energy” but he couldn’t tell 
much. Granted, it was a crummy 
photo. But he did tell me this fun 
fact: The apartment across the 
street from this house gave him 
“a vibe.” Surely it comes from the 
orange carpet they had there in 
the 70s. I can still picture it glow¬ 
ing on the huge stairwell under 
the skylight. 

New Age cafeteria 

To stop myself from running 
amok in sparkles, I decided to 
take a more academic approach 
and attend a lecture: Meet Your 
Ascended Master Self! The one 
who tells white lies to make peo¬ 
ple feel better, stands up straight, 
never needs a ride home, doesn’t 
shoot herself in the foot, loses her 
appetite when she’s stressed and 
can gracefully decline a free mar¬ 
tini. 

The soft-spoken lecturer asked 
whether anyone ever felt left out. 
A few hands went up. She told us 
we could change reality - includ¬ 
ing our past - with our thoughts. 
I tried to think that the room was 
warmer but my goose bumps did 
not vanish. 

She spoke a few phrases of the 
“language of light” (or “lite?”). 
When she finished speaking in 
tongues, she asked, “Sound fa¬ 
miliar?” A man in the next row 
whispered something to the 
woman beside him. She burst 
out laughing. They soon left. 

The rest proceeded on a guid¬ 


ed meditation (the lecturer called 
it “real”) 1,000 years into the fu¬ 
ture to meet that Ascended Mas¬ 
ter Self. Our A.M.S. gave us a robe 
and hugged us. What was it like? 
“I saw colors,” a woman noted. “I 
walked through a waterfall,” vol¬ 
unteered another. “I was wearing 
a kimono,” said one man. (Me, 
too!) 

Good news: time doesn’t ex¬ 
ist, she explained. Thus, my hour 
was not wasted. 

Outside again were Dreams 
of Stardolphin, mystical artwork 
(photos of “auras” date back to 
the beginning of photography), 
beer (lite or not) and hot salty 
pretzels. 

People lay supine on massage 
tables. Some sat soaking their 
feet. With the exception of the 
Yanni wannabe playing keyboard 
in the lobby, quiet music played. 
But for the crowd, it resembled 
a scene from a spa. We are all 
cafeteria New Agers, choosing 
what works - aromatherapy (AKA 
“pleasant smells that don’t make 
you feel worse”), the sanely po¬ 
sitioned furniture of feng shui, 
relaxing music - and tossing that 
which does not pass through our 
threshold of normalcy. Candles, 
incense, spirituality - sound 
familiar? You’ll either bust out 
laughing and leave the room, or 
stay awhile. 

“The amazing beauty of this 
earth holds the potential of our 
entire being. The birds echo for 
miles , and the seasons change 
with such amazing enthusiasm. 
...It is the natural state of our 
soul... BLISSFUL.” 

-- The fairies'intuitive message 


This house is unhaunted and for rent. Photo by Anne Skove. 
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The Awesome Power of Dreams 



so 
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By Jesse Call 
Contributing Writer 

srit it time we realized we live in an awesome 
world? 

Often when you pick up a newspaper like 
Streetvibes } you find yourself reading terrible things 
such as community developers that pay only lip 
service to the members of the community they 
are trying to develop, city and county leaders try¬ 
ing to push out those experiencing homelessness 
for someone else to deal with, homelessness being 
as big as any natural disaster this country has ever 
seen or that you can’t even offer food to people ex¬ 
periencing homelessness if they happen to be in a 
Cincinnati park. 

But even with all those 
woes, there is something in¬ 
spirational about our world. 

There is something inspira¬ 
tional about the vendor who 
stands on the streetcorner 
wearing a clown nose and 
doing a dance to get you 
to buy a paper. There is something inspirational 
about seeing someone experiencing homelessness 
giving something of his own to help another on the 
streets. 

Some of the most wise and insightful observa¬ 
tions I have ever received have come from people 


who you would expect to curse God and the world 
for all the struggles they are still going through. But 
most times they don’t. 

Instead, they continue 
to appreciate life and act 
on dreams to make their 
world better. They have 
the more beautiful view 
of the world. 

A truly exceptional 
children’s book by Cali¬ 
fornia author Dallas Clayton again reminded of the 
joy of simplicity and what focusing on the imagina¬ 
tion and dreams can do. The book, which he first 
created for his son’s eyes only, is An Awesome World. 

It offers inspiration to the 
young and old. Using cre¬ 
ative and imaginative illus¬ 
trations, Clayton showed 
his son that the world is 
in need of dreamers once 
again--dreamers focused 
on a life of joy and not a life 
that is better than someone 
else’s. Using those simple words and beautiful im¬ 
ages, he shares that message now with everyone 
through the Very Awesome World Foundation. For 
every book sold on the website, veryawesome- 
world.com, the foundation provides a free copy to 
someone who needs inspiration. 


There are places in the world where people do 
not dream or dream of silly things, Clayton writes. 

But those places aren’t 
where we would expect 
- with those endur¬ 
ing the poverty crisis 
in our country. There 
are many dreams in 
those places. Dreams 
of heaven. Dreams of 
friendships. Dreams of 
open parks and clean streets. 

All too often the places where people do not 
dream or dream of silly things are the corporate of¬ 
fices of the skyscrapers we see, the perfectly match¬ 
ing bedrooms in our homes or the classrooms of 
our colleges and universities. Dreams of bonuses 
and new bosses. Dreams of plasma screen TVs and 
foot massagers. Dreams of mediocre jobs in a field 
that is hiring and dreams of being allowed to use 
size 14 font this time. 

The sound advice that Clayton gave to his son is, 
“Please dream for those who’ve given up, for those 
who never tried. Please use your dreams to make 
new dreams for all the dreams that died.” Advice we 
should all take. 

Look around. Are there dreams around you that 
are alive and matter? If not, maybe you need to 
take a look at An Awesome World and see what it 
inspires. 



“Please dream for those who’ve 
given up, for those who never tried. 
Please use your dreams to make new 
dreams for all the dreams that died.” 

- Clayton 


Using creative and imaginative 
illustrations, Clayton showed his son that 
the world is in need of dreamers once 
again-dreamers focused on a life of joy and 
not a life that is better than someone else’s. 


Big Draft for the Bengals 

And one might get even bigger 


By B. Clifton Burke 

Contributing Writer 

W hen the first discussions arose about 
the Bengals and their draft possibilities, 
Jermaine Gresham was the consensus 
pick. Cincinnati had a glaring weakness at the tight 
end position, and before his season-ending knee 
injury, Gresham was widely considered the best 
tight end prospect in the country. 

Yet as time went by, more and more hypotheses 
were formed on why the Bengals would choose 
someone else - namely wide receiver Dez Bryant. 
In the end, the original gut instincts proved correct; 
and even though Bryant was still available, Gresh¬ 
am became the Bengals first-round pick. 

The move is a sensible one. Late last season Cin¬ 
cinnati’s offense petered out based largely around 
the inability to convert crucial third-down and red- 
zone attempts. A lack of sufficient weaponry, par¬ 
ticularly of larger targets, was cited as the reason for 
the passing struggles. Changes were made. 

Gone is the diminutive Laveranues Coles as is 
the staggeringly bland J.P. Foschi; new in town are 
the much more muscular and, by default, more ex¬ 
plosive replacements of Antonio Bryant and Gresh¬ 
am. The brawnier prototypes of these new players 
reflect the organization’s commitment to remain a 
physical offense that pounds the run and maintains 
possession. Add another newly acquired big target 
in free-agent receiver Matt Jones, along with third- 
round pick and scrappy possession-receiver Jordan 


Shipley from Texas, and suddenly the Bengals pass¬ 
ing attack is brand new with size and grit. 

Bryant could go on to become the next great re¬ 
ceiver in Dallas, and the Bengals might always live 
to regret overlooking him, but choosing Gresham 
instead makes a statement that the team philoso¬ 
phy enacted on the field last year is here to stay - 
that is, to be bigger and more gruesome than their 
division. 

It’s not just the offense either. 

With every single defensive player returning from 
last season, the Bengals were able to window-shop 
their way through the draft and pick out some dan¬ 
dies to add to their top-five defense. The first such 
impulse buy came in the second round when Mar¬ 
vin Lewis, Mike Zimmer and the other defensive 
minds in the building chose defensive end Carlos 
Dunlap from Florida. 

For an end, Dunlap is adequately sized at around 
275 pounds, but the coaches have already talk¬ 
ed about adding 20 or more pounds to him. The 
scouting report on him is high in many athletic and 
technique categories, but his work ethic and seri¬ 
ousness to the game have been questioned, which 
caused him to slip in the minds of many evaluators. 
But the Bengals had the luxury to take a chance on 
a risky yet very talented pass rusher and pulled the 
trigger on Dunlap. 

First, Dunlap must find a place among five ex¬ 
isting defensive ends on the Bengals - all with sig¬ 
nificant game action. If he is to become as large as 
the team has in mind, he could be used in the de¬ 


fensive tackle position on passing downs to create 
more pressure up the middle. Lewis likes versatile 
defensive players, and no team can have too many 
pass-rushers, so I expect the coaching staff to use 
Dunlap right away; it’s up to him to make the most 
of it. 

The defense also added a defensive back, Bran¬ 
don Ghee from Wake Forest, in the third round. 
Ghee could become a safety by the time Week 1 
roles around and isn’t likely to see much action out¬ 
side special teams right away, but some scouts liked 
his skill set enough for the NFL to invite him to the 
draft on the second day; he was the last player cho¬ 
sen from the green room. 

The fact the Bengals passed on safeties with 
their first three picks showed how the team did 
not see the position as a need the way that many 
fans and pundits did. With veterans Roy Williams, 
Chris Crocker and Chinedum Ndukwe, presumably 
healed and ready to go this season, the team didn’t 
need to reach for a safety when there were better 
players on the board. Even though Ghee is likely to 
be listed on the safety depth chart, he is more of an 
experimental pick than a necessity, and shouldn’t 
be relied on too heavily in the short term. 

All in all, the Bengals seemed cool and comfort¬ 
able with the way they handled this draft. There 
was no audible cheering like last year’s Rey Maua- 
luga pick but nor was there any dazed confusion 
of a disheartening Mike Brown decision. I can only 
describe this year’s draft as solid. As always, only 
time will tell. 
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Sleeping in Cars, Lining 


M y life always seems to take a lot of 
different directions, in the sense 
that I find myself unsure of just 
what my next move should be. As of late, I 
have been mindful of those intermediate days, 
when I was in between living on the streets 
and living in my apartment. 

Alone, in my head I’m often reviewing or re¬ 
living, if you will, the times of my life. There 
are some bright and dark places there; but be¬ 
cause we are engaged here in the intermediate 
days, let’s look there. 

A typical day 
in the life is ev¬ 
erything but 
typical. Visiting 
a day in the life, 
the life of the 
street, we have 
to start with the 
first light of day- 
or better yet, the 
first sounds of 
life in a new day. 
The chirping of 
the birds awakens you for your first aware¬ 
ness. Time to get moving. 

I lay for a moment listening for sounds of 
the surrounding community. Hearing a ve¬ 
hicle or two; no voices or slamming of doors, 
I peek from my prone position into the world 
around me. Once I am sure that the coast is 
clear, I make a quick exit from my spot. (I gen¬ 
erally sleep in vehicles for safety). 

I have a first direction. Before sleep I plan 
the first move of the day. I have some options. 
I can try to get out of this morning with one of 
the labor companies or go to the shower house 
to bathe and change clothes, which gives me 
the opportunity to visit the soup kitchens. Of¬ 
ten this has to be thought out on the basis of 
the past few days. If I don’t have the change in 
my pocket to see me through the day, I might 
choose the possibility of the temporary em¬ 
ployment company. If I go this way, I have to 
sacrifice eating for the greater part of the day. 
Well, I’ll have a few dollars at the end of the 
day; I can eat then. Well, let’s see, I’ve worn 
these clothes, um, this is day two, I’m good. So 
it’s off to the temporary labor service. 

Arriving at the temp company, I check my 
watch. It’s about 5 a.m. The line’s not too long, 
so I might be in luck. A few hours after arriv¬ 
ing, things start to move. I get out, and eight 
hours later we’re off. I get my little money, but 


as always it’s short, not what it was worth, see¬ 
ing that I have spent the last 11 hours with 
the company. After paying for transportation, 
equipment, taxes and lunch, the check is about 
$30.1 question my choice: Was it worth it? I’ve 
spent the whole day for this $30. It’s 6 p.m., 
and now I’ve been here for almost 12 hours. 

Well, I have to make do with what I have. 
Grab a bit to eat, a pack of cigarettes, a beet to 
relax and find something to do with the next 
few hours. Without obvious detail, you can 
imagine how much I have left when it’s time 
to retire. 

After making sure that my spot is secure, 
I’m again lying with my thoughts, making 
decisions for the next day. Mindful of my sur¬ 
roundings, and what I need to do for myself, 
I decide to get a shower in the morning. Well, 
this is my other option, so let’s see what I have 
to do. 

When the birds start their chirping I know I 
must vacate my spot so that I’m not noticed, 
jeopardizing my safety and secrecy. (The best 
protection against harm and other security 
concerns is the secrecy of no one knowing 
where you sleep). So I’m up at about 5 a.m. and 
I’m on my way to the shower house. It’s been 
two and a half days and it’s time to freshen up. 
A few hours and I’m fresh and ready for the 
day. Getting my focus, I’ll make my first stop 
over at the soup kitchen to get a meal. 

I know that if I follow the meal circuit, I can 
eat all day. The same faces with the same con¬ 
versations, dancing in poverty. I think I’ll eat 
just once today. I am grateful that there are 
places I can go to eat when I don’t have the 
money to feed myself, yet I’m discouraged by 
all the misery I perceive in this lifestyle. Line 
after line is the order of the day, and the frus¬ 
tration puts me in a funk. 

So I guess it’s time to get out on the block. 
Every corner is basically the same. There are 
always three or four fellows passing around 
a 40-oz, sharing a smoke, kicking the breeze. 
Passersby are subjected to a shout or two as 
the alcohol takes effect. Arguments sometimes 
flare, yet that’s just a part of the program. 

Being attentive to the surroundings, we see 
the activities of all the players in the street 
game. The darting in and out of alleyways tells 
you that the action is drug related (at least for 
the most part). A few feet away is a panhandler, 
posted so that he/she encounters the most in 
the way of pedestrian traffic. Slim pickings 
with so much competition, yet it can get you 
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Up for Meals 



Riccardo Taylor. Photo by Aimie Willhoite. 


a few dollars. 

I guess it’s time for me to get busy. I need a 
few dollars myself. I can sell a few Streetvibes 
to get a start, which will keep the hanks off. I 
can earn enough to buy some smokes, a snack 
for later and perhaps a 40-oz to end the day. 
Dawning my salesman’s face, I can spend two 
or three hours and net $8 to $10, which helps. 

The days are fast in the life of the street. 
There is never enough time to do everything 
that needs to be done. The name of the game 
is to do what you can do for yourself, get what 
you can and be satisfied. I am always mindful 
that the next day is going to be the same rou¬ 
tine, yet there is a possibility that I can make 
a change. 

Well, I don’t have time to dwell, I’d best get 
on my way. Stepping up the block looking left 
to right, mind racing, previewing my options. 
There’s not much to choose from. Does it re¬ 
ally matter? Let me get back into my head. 


Call to Artists 

SOS Art 2010 accepting entries 

SOS Art 2010, a group art show and event of sociopolitical expressions for 
peace and justice, will take place May 28-June 6 at the Art Academy of Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Organized by Streetvibes columnist Saad Ghosn, the annual show is in its 
eighth year. Ghosn writes the bi-weekly column, “Artists as Activists.” (See 
page 16.) 

Greater Cincinnati artists of all expressions - visual, verbal, musical, cin¬ 
ematographic, etc. - are welcome to participate in SOS Art 2010. All sub¬ 
missions will be considered and all works will be included, provided they 
adhere to the theme of the show, are inclusive and space permits, Ghosn 
says. 

A submission form is required for the visual-art component of the event. 
Artists of other expressions may submit proposals by e-mail return. Write 
Saad Ghosn at 216 Erkenbrecher Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 45229 or at saad. 
ghosn@uc.edu. 

The deadline is May 10. 


Go Ahead: Ask a Vendor 

Invitation to a dialogue with our readers 

Streetvibes vendors see a lot that you might not. For example, some 
can describe what goes on in an abandoned building at night when 
they sleep there. 

Have you ever wondered what it’s like to stand on a street corner sell¬ 
ing newspapers? That’s hardly a common occupation anymore. 

How much money do Streetvibes vendors make - and what do they do 
with it? Do they have other jobs? 

If you have questions, some of our vendors would like to answer 
them. “Go Ahead: Ask a Vendor” will be an occasional feature, with 
questions submitted by readers and answered by Streetvibes vendors. 

You may direct your question to a specific vendor or we’ll invite one 
to respond. Only include your name if you want to. 

Send questions to streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
Or to Streetvibes, 117 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

Go ahead. Ask. 


Missed an Issue? Check out the Streetvibes archive at 
www.cincihomeless.org/content/streetvibes 
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Buying Locally Not Always Good 

Good food seems to follow the money 

By Paul Kopp 

Contributing Writer 

I f you drive down the main street of any low-income neighbor¬ 
hood, the choices for food are slim and almost always unhealth¬ 
ful. There are certainly no Whole Foods or organic food stores, 
and supermarkets with fresh produce and deli products are rare. 

A problem that has deeply affected small towns and big cities 
across the country is now beginning to be addressed: The quality of 
_ the food available to people in lower-income neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

“(Findlay Market) Community advocates gathered April 10 in Cor- 
looked like a pretty ryville for the Cincinnati Regional Food Congress to 
mixed group of discuss the food system in Cincinnati and practices 
people shopping,” that might change it for the better. 

Winne says. “It The congress included discussions on the nature 

seemed that the of food policy, living with food insecurity, promot- 
market was pretty ing local food distribution and urban agriculture. It 
well integrated into featured presentations by Mark Winne, an author, 
the neighborhood.” speaker and consultant who has worked for 35 years Isaiah 58:7 Ministries held a cookout April 17 for homeless and other hun- 

- Mark Winne to provide better and more healthful food to low-in- gry people. About 300 people enjoyed free meals. Photo courtesy of Isaiah 

_ come areas. 58:7 Ministries. 



Winne, author of Closing the Food Gap , lives in 
New Mexico. He travels the world speaking about his experience by good food retail outlets. 

working in food policy. He spent a large part of his career in Hartford, * There is not enough food democracy: Citizens and consumers 
Conn., where for 25 years he was the executive director of the Hart- don’t have much opportunity to speak out and actually shape the de¬ 
ford Food System while contributing to other food policy groups. cisions and polices that influence the quality of their food, where it’s 

Tve always believed that food was the root to _ produced, its price and so forth. 

social change,” he says. “It gave people a better op- Each of these gaps relate very much to the is- 

portunity to make a contribution to social change, “I’ve always believed that sue of poverty. Low-income people experience all 

if that’s what they were interested in. It may not be food was the root to social these problems at a much higher rate than the gen- 
as profound as running for president, but it is a change. It gave people a eral population. 

place where someone with limited knowledge or better opportunity to make Winne says the way to correct those issues is to 

professional or expert experience can put in and a contribution to social work on eliminating the poverty that causes them, 

start to do something. That’s what I did.” change, if that’s what they Though programs by non-profit organizations, 

The nationwide movement for changing the were interested in. It may not philanthropists and government providing access 

food system has been a gradual process, according be as profound as running to more healthful food are instrumental in elimi- 

to Winne. Though elements of community action for president, but it is a place nating the food gap, better education, jobs and 

on food policy have been in place for sometime, where someone with limited resources for low-income communities ultimately 

the new movement has taken cues from height- knowledge or professional will solve the problem, Winne says, 

ened awareness of the health problems caused by or expert experience can put “There is certainly a consciousness about the 
poor food availability, as well as the impact that in and start to do something. food gap,” he says. “We are seeing innovative proj- 
our food system has on society. That’s what I did.” ects - both public-policy solutions as well as pri- 

“A lot of people I talk to say that food is kind of - Mark Winne vate-sector solutions. That’s all good, but it’s still a 

a gateway to a variety of change opportunities,” - long way from making that playing field even.” 

Winne says. “It connects a whole lot of dots.” Winne says he often tells a story of a county in 

In his book as in his talks, Winne extensively discusses the issues New Mexico where the food stamp director was baffled at the high 
causing the disparity between the food available to the poor and the rate of residents applying, as the county only had a 1 or 2 percent un¬ 
affluent-in his words, “the food gap.” He says there are four food gaps employment rate. The director realized this happened because the 
in the United States: major employer in the area, a Wal-Mart distribution center, paid such 

* A high number of people are hungry or food-insecure. low wages that its employees were eligible for food stamps. 

* A high number of people are overweight or obese. “What is the point of even having jobs, if people can’t even afford 

* A high number of communities are “food deserts,” underserved to eat?” Winne says. 

While in Cincinnati, Winne visited Find¬ 
lay Market and says he was impressed 
with its location, community integration 
and participation in food assistance pro¬ 
grams. 

“That is the community’s way of saying 
we want everyone to be able to participate 
in this market,” he says. 

A lot of public markets are somewhat 
isolated and or tend to end up being high- 
end, appealing to upper income people 
and new urbanists, he says. 

“(Findlay Market) looked like a pretty 
mixed group of people shopping,” Winne 
says. “It seemed that the market was pretty 
well integrated into the neighborhood.” 

Asked if people in low-income areas 
without healthful food options were aware 
of the discrepancy between the food avail¬ 
able to them and to more affluent neigh¬ 
borhoods, he says low-income individuals 
pretty much want the same good food as 
high-income people. 

“It often comes down to a person’s 
awareness of their own health and their 
environment,” Winne says. “Also, if some¬ 
one has children, they become more 
concerned with what their kids are eat¬ 
ing. Those are indeed major factors in a 
person deciding to seek out local organic 
healthy food.” 



Klosterman Baking Company donated 500 half-loaves of bread to Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the 


Homeless. The bread was distritubed by Our Daily Bread. Photo by Lynne Ausman. 
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They had the Biggest Table 

By Spencer Ledyard 

The only thing we heard in the darkness 
We disregarded. 

When it was time to go 

The heart of a piano plinked and all the wax was melted. 
Every time they passed a dish we took a bite and passed it on. 
We could not have been any more in awe. 

It was a flickering dinner party. 

We were lucky to be invited. 

And for all the bad and all the good 
We could not have been more delighted. 


Sleep or Rest 

By Willa D. Jones 

Being tired I often wonder do I need to sleep or rest 

Needing to know what I will do all day leaves my mind in a mess 

I be confused as to how and which way the world will turn for me every day 

I be confused which way to choose right or left before I lose my way 

I be confused should I just rest in peace or just sleep and awake to stay alive 

Then I realize that today God is in control and all I need to do is just abide 


We Are Under Siege 

By Reginald Brock 
We are under siege, 

In this life of money, drugs, guns and murder 
Most of all ourselves 
Young black males 

So ready to make a name for ourselves 
But not understanding 
That we are already 
One foot in the grave 

I never thought I would see 
The day when 
7 black males die 
One for each day 

Trying to take the right path 

But somehow went astray 

You don’t see me counting this money 

I made this all today 

I tried to get a job 
And what did they say? 

“Have you done time?” YES 
And they never looked my way 

So on the block I stand 
Knowing this is not God’s Plan 
But I know bills need to be paid 
And I’m supposed to be a man 

So now I stand 
With a gun in my hand 
Ready to kill 
Another Black Man 


Feeling that I have done 
All that I can 

But this is Real Life where I come from 
And We Only Get One Chance! 


THE 

LEGAL 

WRITER 

'ITiLrJ Edition 

40 Rules for the Art of 
Legal Writing 


Judge Mark Painter 



kludge Painter's book is a classic in its field* 

Joseph P L To main 
Dean Emeritus 

University of Cincinnati College of Law 

“Eiery page of Judge Painter's book is dripping with insights 
about how to improve gour legal writing „ There should be u new 
malpractice claim for overlooking that advice, * 

Bryan A„ Garner 
Editor, Black's Law Dictionary 
xAuthor., Garners Modern American Usage 

"IVTicn I was Cleveland Law Director y we gave Judge Painter's 
book to every lawyer in our office> and required our attorneys to 
follo w Judge Painter's *40 Rules* Our writ trig immediately be¬ 
came more effective and persuasive * 

Subodh Chandra 
The Chand ra F ir m 

Buy yours ot 

http://store .cincy hooks .com 


We need to come together and 
Stop the Violence! 



The Freedom Center Presents... 


Without Sanctuary 


Lynching Photography 
in America 


January 19 « May 31, 2010 
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Are you interested in helping 
with Streetvibesl 

Are you a proofreader, writer, poet, artist or 
photographer? If so, contact 
Greg Flannery 
513.421.7803 x 12 or 
email streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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Tin Soldiers and Nixon Coming 

A student's perspective on the Kent State shootings 40 years later 


By Lynne Ausman 
Art Director 

M ay 4 is the 40th an¬ 
niversary of the 
Kent State mas¬ 
sacre. This year's memorial is 
especially important because 
the 17.4-acre site of the shoot¬ 
ings has been added to the 
National Register of Historic 
Places. 

That designation for a site 
less than 50 years old dem¬ 
onstrates its exceptional im¬ 
portance, according to Patrick 
Andrus, a reviewer with the 
National Register of Historical 
Places. 

Civil rights leader and U.S. 
Rep. John Lewis (D-Ga.) is the 
keynote speaker of this year's 
May 4 Memorial events. 

On May 4, 1970, the Ohio 
National Guard fired shots on 
the Kent State University cam¬ 
pus. Thirteen seconds later, 
four students lay dead and 
nine were wounded. The mas¬ 
sacre came after three contin¬ 



Students dive to the ground as the Ohio National Guard fires on faculty and students on May 4, 1970. 
Photo courtesy of Kent State University. 


uous days of student anti-war 

protests in downtown Kent, Ohio, and on campus. on the campus commons anyway. The National Guard tried to disperse 

The protests were in response to the Nixon administration's an- the crowd but was unsuccessful in using tear gas because of the wind. 

nouncement to invade Cambodia on April 30, an esca- _ The guardsmen advanced on the protesters, forcing 

lation of the war in neighboring Vietnam. many up a hill close to Prentice Hall, a residence hall, 

Many of the events leading up to the shooting are On May 4, 1970, the Ohio and Taylor Hall, an academic building. At one point 

disputed. On May 1, following a peaceful protest, a riot National Guard fired shots the National Guardsmen found themselves backed 

erupted in downtown Kent. Local police were able to on the Kent State University into a corner, with a building on one side, protesters 

restore order, dispersing the crowd without major in- campus. Thirteen seconds in front of them and a fenced-off sports practice field 

cident. later, four students lay dead on the other side. With nowhere to turn, the National 

The next day the mayor declared a state of emergen- and nine were wounded. Guard assumed aggressive firing positions. 

cy and asked Ohio Gov. James Rhodes for assistance - The Kent State shootings occurred years before I 

from the National Guard. That evening protesters on was born, and I don't remember learning about it un- 

the campus set the Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) building on til I was in high school - ironically, just after I had decided to attend Kent 
fire. The National Guard dispersed the crowd; several students reported State University. 

guardsmen using bayonets to force students to disperse. As a student there, the May 4 Memorials were a time of reflection, dis- 

On May 3 Rhodes - like Nixon, a Republican - made public comments cussion and learning, 
calling the protesters “un-American,'' referring to them as revolutionar- I remember sitting in my dorm room in 2003, watching television cov¬ 

ies no better than communists. More protests followed on campus, and erage of the U.S. invasion of Iraq with some of the other people who 
the National Guard dispersed the crowd with tear gas. The protesters lived on my floor. There were several anti-war protests on campus, all 
reassembled on the edge of campus and began a sit-in, demanding a peaceful. 

meeting with the mayor. A curfew was implemented and the sit-in was In 2004 I was sitting in a political science class discussing the many 
dispersed that evening. reasons the Bush administration used to justify the war in Iraq and how 

The following day, May 4, a protest had been planned to start at noon, similar they were to the reasons Nixon used to justify the Vietnam War. 
The university distributed 12,000 flyers throughout campus, calling off In 2006 class discussions turned from discussing war justifications to 
the protest. But thousands of students and other protesters showed up the level of opposition to the war efforts. 

Class discussions about May 4 and its 
current implications continued to be dis- 



For more information 
about the events at Kent 
State University on May 
4,1970 or about the 40th 
Commemoration go to: 
http://www.kent.edu/may4. 


The Ohio National Guard fires tear gas to disperse the crowd of students gathered on the commons on 
May 4, 1970. Photo courtesy of Kent State University 


cussed in many student activities and 
classes on campus and today, several years 
after graduating from Kent State, I still draw 
parallels between the events of May 4,1970, 
and current events. 

Forty years later, what happened on 
campus May 4 remains in dispute. Did the 
protesters cause the violence? Did the gov¬ 
ernment deliberately quash peaceful pro¬ 
test? Did the guardsmen simply panic and 
open fire? 

The lessons of Kent State are as unclear 
as the lessons of the Vietnam War itself. 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Bethany House 

1841 Fairmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


381-SAFE 
768-6907 

557-2873 

681-2365 

762-5660 

872-9259 

241-5525 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 


961-4080 


St. Francis Soup Kitchen 
Churches Active in Northside 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 
St. Vincent de Paul 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


535-2719 

591-2246 

241-1064 

271-5501 

45209 

562-8841 


784-1853 

921-1613 

961-2256 

961-4663 


Crossroad Health Center 
5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 
Homeless Mobile Health Van 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 
Mercy Franciscan at St. John 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 
PATH Outreach 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


381-2247 

357-4602 

352-2902 

352-6363 

558-8888 

981-5800 

458-6670 

977-4489 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 

Off The Streets 

421-5211 

Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 

Hamilton/Middletown 


3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 





Sober Living 

681-0324 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 

Housina: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 





Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacv 


Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

Excel Development 

632-7149 





OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 

Northern Kentucky 


114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 



Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Anna Louise Inn 

421-5211 

Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 



Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Health 


205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 



Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 

Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 


VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 



__ — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — "I 

Do you remember the magic of your First Book? \ 

Please consider giving the gift of reading 
to a low-income child in Cincinnati this year. 

Established in 2001, First Book - Greater Cincinnati has already granted more than 45,000 books and over 
$60,000 to local nonprofit literacy programs serving thousands of low-income children in Greater Cincinnati. ] 


| Make checks payable i 

to First Book Greater I Want to Bring the Magic of Books to Children Who Need Them! 

| Cincinnati” i 

□ $20 (10 books) □ $40 (20 books) Q $80 (40 books) □ $100 (50 books) □ Other $_ 

I Please return your I 

contribution to: Name: _ 

j First Book j 

Greater Cincinnati Address: _ 

| 572 Northland Blvd. j 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45240 E-mail: _ 

L _ _ _ _ _ _ _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ J 


Call 513-421-7803 xll to learn about Streetvibes subscriptions 
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The Liberating Power of Art 

Set free by art, she portrays what could be 

(( A r 
At 

1 3Jh 


rt has always been part of me,” says Halena Cline, “It has 
been my inner resource and rescue during bad times I 
ived through. At 3 years old I was already painting with my 
mother’s lipstick.” 

Cline had a stormy childhood. At age 5 she and her five sisters were 
placed in an orphanage, then in foster homes. At age 16 she dropped 
out of high school, studied art for two years at what is now Antonelli 
College, got married, had a baby and worked as a waitress. 

Two years later she divorced and joined a reli¬ 
gious group that served as her family. There she 
met her new husband and had another child. 
When her kids started grade school, she decided 
to pursue her art education and enrolled for two 
years at Northern Kentucky University, studying 
printmaking, photography, drawing and paint¬ 
ing. 

Becoming religious provided Cline with the 
security and stability she needed. She was taken 
care of and did not have to make any pressing de¬ 
cisions on her own. After the death of her father, 
however, religion did not hold back her depres¬ 
sion or her sense of loss; unknowingly art then 
served as her therapeutic escape. 
_ Early on she painted mostly “anatomic” land¬ 
scapes with figures added. Where she lived, na¬ 
ture was being cut and destroyed to build a highway. Cline responded 
visually to the physical aggression, the earth in her mind similar to a 
fecund feminine individual, assaulted and made barren. 

Femininity has always been an important and recurrent theme in her 
work. One of six daughters to a father who suffered from not having a 
_ son, Cline, fond of her fa- 


Femininity has always 
been an important and 
recurrent theme in 
her work. One of six 
daughters to a father 
who suffered from not 
having a son, Cline, 
fond of her father, 
reacted strongly 
and emotionally to 
the gender bias and 
feelings of being 
disposable. 
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ther, reacted strongly and 
emotionally to the gender 
bias and feelings of being 
disposable. Bearing the 
Dog , a large mixed media 
piece incorporating ce¬ 
ramics, represents her as 
a lifeless angel, symbol¬ 
izing the negation of her 
identity as a woman, giv- 
_ ing birth to a dog, a state¬ 
ment questioning the dif¬ 
ference between a boy and a girl. 

Another ceramic piece, A Live Dog Is Better off than a Dead Lion , links 
womanhood to her personal family 
history. It represents her mother as a 
martyr and saint. Cline’s mother had a 
difficult and tormented life, witness¬ 
ing as a child the death of her own 
mother, raised by a physically abusive 
stepmother, experiencing a violent 
conjugal relationship. Cline depicted 
her, arms amputated outstretched, 
as if crucified, a dog’s collar around 
her neck, a saint’s spikes on her head. 

She is stepping on a snake, reference 
to the feminine symbol of the Virgin 
Mary, and from her womb escapes a 
dove, allusion to the children she gave 
birth to and who flew on their own. 

A ceramic sculpture she created 
during the same period, The Last 
Shall Be First and the First Shall Be 
Last , pertains to the ambiguity of her 
life and the contradictory feelings she 
experienced growing up. The piece 
has two replicas of her face, one light- 
colored, the other dark-colored, and 
an animal tail at its base. It addresses 
the darkness and lightness one en¬ 
counters in the same person and also 
reflects on the raw, instinctive and 
complex emotions Cline lived with all 
along. 

Her artistic creativity during all that 
time allowed her to get things out from 
inside her, neutralize painful feelings 
and experiences and heal. 

Twenty-six years after joining her 
religious group, Cline decided to sep¬ 
arate from it. This coincided with the 





Chloe’s Playtime, watercolor and mixed media 
painting by Halena Cline. Photo by Jessica Cline. 


Halena Cline stands in front of her painting, Blue Boy with Toby 
Photo by Bill Howes. 


birth of her grandchild and a new mission she gave herself to care for 
him and provide him with a secure and stable environment. This ap¬ 
proach changed her life and her art. 

Cline started painting about her grandchild, visually documenting 
his progress and joyful moments, about her family, individuals and 
animals important to her. Her art was thus connecting her to good 
memories, the happiness of a harmonious and loving life, the kind she 
missed before and the one she wanted to ensure for her grandchild. It 
took away her depression and made her feel energetic, positive, and 
productive. 

“My grandchild gave me a new focus,” Cline says, “He filled my life. 
My art followed and reflected it.” 

With the start of the Iraq war, Cline’s works took a political twist as 
she was very affected by the unjustified violence and the resulting death 
and destruction. She created a series of large watercolors on which she 
stamped images alluding to war, might, hegemony. Most of the paint¬ 
ings were diptychs with direct references to American politics, often 
showing opposites, positive negative, good bad, man woman. They in¬ 
cluded images of puppets, marionettes, the American flag, an American 
eagle, cowboy and military boots, money elements; but also feminine 
imagery implying reason, wisdom and a more humane approach. 

With the end of the George W. Bush administration, the war series 

gave way to works focusing primar¬ 
ily on femininity, stressing the beauty 
of women, their important role in 
society; it was a connection to the 
feminine soul, a statement asserting 
womanhood, its quality and equality. 

In the past years Cline has been 
painting watercolors, including out¬ 
line drawings of her dog and people 
who are part of her life: her sister, 
daughters, grandchildren and friends. 
It is her way to express her vision of 
people she loves and cares for. 

Chloe’s Playtime is based on the 
outlines of her granddaughter, Chloe, 
and Rachel, her friend. They are both 
playing, worriless, surrounded by im¬ 
ages of butterflies, slippers, hearts, 
flowers. At the bottom, represented 
pictorially, is the progressive march 
of a baby. It is Cline’s nostalgic look at 
the peaceful and harmonious world 
of a little girl, the innocence of child¬ 
hood that she did not know but would 
like to protect and maintain for her 
granddaughter and the children of 
the world. 

“I felt all along the need to do art 
for my own sake,” Cline says. “I suf¬ 
fered growing up and saw my wom¬ 
anhood negated early on. I want my 
art to contribute to a change, to com¬ 
municate the beauty of harmonious 
families, the essential dimension of 
womanhood, the importance of a 
stable and secure environment for 
growing children.” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 






















